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ican socialist opinion. Socialism as affected by the present war is 
ignored in this volume, since a companion volume {The Socialists and 
the War) presents that aspect of socialistic development. 

The book as a whole is well printed, carefully prepared, and is well 
nigh indispensable to those desirous of a "bird's eye view" of socialism 
in its present stage of transition. J. Q. Dealey. 

The Problem of the Commonwealth. By L. Curtis. (Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. xii, 247.) 

Not in a long time has a more stimulating and critically-constructive 
work on the British Empire appeared than the subject of this review. 
At the same time, while thought-provoking, it is marked by sanity and 
logical dispassionateness. To a considerable extent it is the fruit of 
the collective effort of groups of earnest thinkers in various portions 
of the British Empire to focus attention upon imperial problems with 
a view of introducing reforms where needed in the present organiza- 
tion of the empire. But while reflecting in part the views and opinions 
no less than the criticisms of the various "Round Table Groups," the 
volume is nevertheless the individual contribution of Mr. Lionel Curtis, 
who holds himself alone responsible for the opinions expressed. It is 
presented as a preliminary report to be followed shortly by a much 
larger one under the title of The Commonwealth of Nations. Although 
the views here expressed contain little that is novel, as indeed Mr. 
Curtis admits, they "have never been adopted as their creed by any 
recognized party, either in the Dominions or in the British Isles." 
And yet the issues raised transcend parties and party creeds and call 
as never before for a conscious and deliberate decision. The under- 
lying issue is revealed in the contention "that dominion electorates 
must, in the not distant future, assume control of foreign affairs, yet 
cannot do so without deciding irrevocably whether they are to keep 
or to renounce their status as citizens of the British commonwealth." 
The problem was even more baldly stated by Mr. Andrew Fisher on 
his first arrival in London, as high commissioner of the Australian 
commonwealth. "If I had stayed in Scotland," declared Mr. Fisher, 
"I should have been able to heckle my member on questions of Im- 
perial policy, and to vote for or against him on that ground. I went 
to Australia. I have been prime minister. But all the time I have 
had no say whatever about Imperial policy — no say whatever. Now 
that can't go on. There must be some change." In a like vein, Sir 
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Robert Borden, the Canadian prime minister, declared in December, 
1912, that "it has been declared in the past, and even during recent 
years, that responsibility for foreign policy would not be shared by 
Great Britain with the dominions. In my humble opinion adherence 
to such a position would have but one and that a most disastrous 
result." Prior to the outbreak of the European War however such 
dissatisfaction was sporadic and largely limited to isolated groups of 
thinkers. But among the political problems raised by the war not the 
least momentous is this very one of the political reorganization of the 
British Empire. After the restoration of peace the empire system 
must be revised in accordance with the principles for which it stands. 
Naturally the dominions will expect thereafter to participate in the 
determination of the foreign policy in support of which they have 
undergone such heavy sacrifices. 

In the present struggle, the scattered communities of the empire are 
radically altering their relations to each other. Before the outbreak 
of the present war the common defense of the empire had nowhere 
been recognized as a first charge on the public resources, except in the 
British Isles. And therefore it was quite natural that the responsi- 
bility for the issues of peace and war had nowhere within the empire 
been assumed, except by the people of the United Kingdom. Clearly, 
the first of these conditions can scarcely be revived with the return of 
peace, in any case it cannot be maintained. It will be evident that the 
liberties which have been preserved cannot be secured for the future, 
unless the burden involved is recognized as a first charge on the re- 
sources of all the free communities of the commonwealth, in peace as 
well as in war. But at the same time it will be recognized that the 
financial relations of the older and younger communities cannot be 
revised without also revising their political relations, owing to the 
generally accepted principle that "a democracy can never be responsi- 
ble for anything until it is responsible for paying the cost of it." 

While entirely in accord with the view that the burning problem 
of the present is to win the war, bending all energies to that end, Mr. 
Curtis commends to the thought of statesmen and thinkers in general 
the problem of the future of the empire. No more opportune time for 
the careful consideration of the issue can be conceived than after the 
restoration of peace when the peoples of Britain and the dominions 
alike will be thinking imperially. And with the advent of a victorious 
peace, which happily appears now to be assured, the opportunity is 
one of added promise. Now, indeed, is the accepted time, for the tide 
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in the affairs of the empire is flowing strongly and must be taken at 
the flood. We are reminded by Sir Charles Lucas that an occasion 
has arisen "such as may never present itself again." 

Implicit in the very suggestion that the political organization of the 
empire is in need of revision lies the fact that weaknesses and dangers 
lurk in the present system. In the popular view there is lacking an 
appreciation of the fact that while self-government in the dominions is 
sufficient for the purpose of realizing nationhood, it is still incomplete. 
To be sure the dominions have been conceded every power of self- 
government which they have finally insisted upon having. Thus they 
munage their own domestic affairs, frame their tariffs, control their 
immigration, create forces by land and sea, and do anything they 
please, short of attempting to determine for themselves the ultimate 
issues of peace and war. That the legal standing of the self-governing 
dominions is anomalous is obvious. They have been spoken of as 
"partner nations" whose ministers stand on a footing of equality with 
those of Great Britain. By one British statesman they have been 
described "as sister states, equals of the United Kingdom in every- 
thing except population and wealth," and by another it has been 
asserted that "we each of us are, and we each of us intend to remain, 
master in our own household. This is, here at home and throughout 
the dominions, the life-blood of our polity." And yet the issues of 
peace and war, the moment they are raised, must be left to a govern- 
ment in which the dominion electorates have no voice. They "are 
habitually settled," we are reminded by Mr. Curtis, "by the govern- 
ment responsible to the people of the British Isles, and without refer- 
ence to those responsible to the people of the dominions." 

Thus in August, 1914, the dominions were unexpectedly involved in 
a war by events of which not only they but their governments knew 
nothing. In this crisis it was impossible for the dominions, like the 
United States, to declare their neutrality without, like the American 
republic, first declaring their independence. Happily they were swept 
by filial instinct into the defense of the imperilled Mother Country. 
And yet none but the fatuous optimist would conclude from the re- 
markable sacrifices enthusiastically and voluntarily accepted by the 
Dominions that their political status within the empire is satisfactory 
and that it can indefinitely continue. The overseas peoples of the 
empire have earned the right to a voice in the foreign policy of the 
empire as a whole in determining questions which involve peace and 
war. They wish to share the responsibility. 
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Notwithstanding the growing feeling that the situation calls for the 
convening of a conference, at the close of the war, on a larger and more 
representative scale than the imperial conference, a wide difference of 
opinion presents itself over the question as to what lines of empire 
organization should be followed by that body. Some would build the 
future of the empire on a system of alliances, rejecting all thought of 
organic unity. Some maintain with equal conviction that organic 
unity alone will avert eventual disruption and that if it is not carried 
through on the present high wave of imperial sentiment there can 
never be a united empire. There are others, looking forward to ulti- 
mate organic unity, who maintain that it can come only as the result 
of a gradual development. In the opinion of this group "any federa- 
tion or union of English people must grow. Any cut-and-dried scheme 
would be fatal, contrary to English history, and contrary to English 
instincts." 

In his advocacy of a commonwealth of Greater Britain, Mr. Curtis 
forcibly champions the plan of organic unity. Quite properly rejecting 
the suggestion of admitting Canadian and other dominion representa- 
tives into an imperial parliament, which should remain in control over 
the domestic affairs of the British Isles, he advocates the establishment 
of a genuinely imperial parliament. Under this plan the conduct of 
foreign affairs for the whole British commonwealth and the conduct 
of domestic affairs for the British Isles would no longer be entrusted to 
one and the same authority. "These two great departments of busi- 
ness," says Mr. Curtis, "the one affecting the whole commonwealth, 
the other a small part of it, are not merely distinguishable in theory, 
but can also be separated in practice, and no proposal will touch the 
fringe of the problem which does not assign each of them to cabinets 
and parliaments as distinct from each other as are those, at Ottawa 
from those at Quebec." The United Kingdom accordingly would of 
necessity establish a national government of its own, the counterpart 
of the national governments of Canada, Australia, and the other 
dominions. He adds that "the imperial government must have no 
more to do with exclusively British affairs than it now has with the 
national affairs of the several dominions." 

To this new body would be assigned the exclusive control of foreign 
policy and of all the administrative departments necessary to the 
carrying out of a foreign policy. The foreign office, the war office, 
the admiralty, the India office, and the crown colony branch of the 
colonial office, together with a ministry of imperial finance, would be 
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represented in the cabinet which would be the executive organ of this 
imperial parliament. The parliament would be elected "from all those 
dominions whose people have decided to assume control of foreign 
affairs without foregoing their status as British subjects." This new 
legislative body would retain all the powers now exercised through the 
enumerated offices together with the power of voting the funds which 
in its Opinion would be necessary for the conduct of foreign affairs and 
defense. It could be established and its authority accepted by the 
dominions without the alteration of "a single word of their existing 
constitutions." By this change their inhabitants would obtian a con- 
trol over foreign policy while at the same time assuming a new lia- 
bility for their share of its cost. 

For the United Kingdom, however, this would not be true. The 
proposed plan would involve a radical change in the manner in which 
its domestic affairs are regulated. The peoples of the British Isles 
would have to accept local parliaments. These and other proposed 
changes would have to be incorporated in a formal act of the existing 
imperial parliament, which, if passed, would practically become a 
written constitution for the commonwealth as a whole. 

The commonwealth, thus proposed, would constitute a "super-na- 
tional democracy" — a commonwealth not only of free individuals but 
of free nations. In thus presenting the issues inherent in the problem 
of evolving an organization which would be more than an alliance but 
less than an imperium, Mr. Curtis has rendered a notable service to 
political scientists the world over. 

Theodore H. Boggs. 

Nationality in Modern History. By J. Holland Rose. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. xi, 202.) 

The author of the Development of European Nations has done us a 
distinct service in bringing his wide and accurate knowledge of recent 
history to bear upon one of the most vital and distinctive features of 
modern European civilization. How nation is distinguished from state, 
and how racial, linguistic and religious bonds work both with and 
against the bond of government is a problem not easily grasped by the 
uninitiated, and yet its solution lies at the very basis of an understand- 
ing of the present European situation. Mr. Rose tells us that it is 
his aim to study "the varied manifestations of nationality among the 
chief European peoples" and the ten lectures which comprise the 



